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Stray Thoughts on 


ConversATION is generally admitted to rank among the fine arts. 
Some men who have won high honors in fields of literary labor, have 
gained their greatest reputation in this. Dr. Johnson’s sturdy strength 
shone out brighter in the ‘every-day talk chronicled by Boswell, than 
in all his ponderous essays. Many of Coleridge’s best things are in 
his “Table-Talk.” Probably not many of us will be Johnsons or 
Coleridges, either in conversation or on paper. But while it is to be 
trusted that few of us will help to crowd the world’s literary popula- 
tion with the productions of our brains, it is very certain that we shall 
all spend a good many of our mundane hours in conversation, of one 
kind or another. So some straggling ideas as to how conversation 
should be conducted, may be not without interest ; and, for obvious rea- 
sons, I shall speak of the subject more particularly with reference to 
our situation as students. 

First, as to matter. Now we are boys, or at most in the transition 
period; so we neither expect nor desire to have as high or as wide a 
range of topics as fully developed men. Even among these last too, 
except in very rare cases, comparatively trivial things must ab- 
sorb a considerable part of their thoughts and words. Men are so 
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formed and placed by Providence, that it cannot be otherwise. Cer- 
tainly then no one can expect us, at our age, to devote all the hours 
not occupied by our regular duties to the discussion of the great prob- 
lems of Religion, Society, and Politics. Relaxation, recreation, is one 
of the most legitimate ends to be sought in our social intercourse, 
Recitations, societies, all the trifling occurrences of our daily life, may 
fairly claim a considerable share of our notice. Innocent gossip and 
idle fun are by no means to be tabooed. And they certainly are not 
likely to be. We are in much more danger of running to the other 
extreme, of neglecting higher and worthier matters fur these lesser 
ones. Let us not be afraid of introducing into our freest and most 
familiar talk, subjects of permanent interest and weight. If we are 
good for anything at all, we must sometimes think of greater things 
than rushes, or prizes, or jolly times. Life is not all play, and we 
know it. Why then should we be afraid to recognize the fact in our 
intercourse with each other? Ido not speak of religious matters, or 
questions of personal duty, There are a hundred subjects, less sacred 
than these, but much above the ordinary level of our talk at the table 
and under the elms. Studies, books, polities, our national affairs— 
why begin to name the fields for thought and discussion that open be- 
fore us? We need not discuss them as philosophers or savans, hut as 
persons of ordinary intelligence and common-sense; and even from 
this point find far more of pleasure in them, to say nothing of profit, 
than from the trifles that generally form the staples of our conversa- 
tion. 

It has always seemed to me that one of the worst symptoms, as to 
the tone of thought and feeling among us, was to be found in the flippant, 
trifling way in which we habitually discuss almost every subject that 
comes before us. There is a very strong tendency to treat grave mat- 
ters in a very light fashion. A stranger who should chance to over- 
hear a fair sample of our ordinary conversations, into which questions 
deeply concerning the welfare of mankind, or of our country, were in- 
troduced, might well be astonished, and ask, “Do these young men 
lack heads or hearts, that they seem to view these things, that merit 
their most careful consideration, simply as matter for jest and repar- 
tee?” I think no thoughtful student can have failed to notice this 
fact, and to be painfully impressed by it. At the very time I write, 
for example, when the whole country watches breathlessly for the 
throw of the die in Pennsylvania, which may forever decide the fate 
of America, we—to our shame be it spoken !—speculate apparently 
with cool unconcern as to the issue, make bets on the result, and dis- 
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cuss the chances as though the opposing generals were two rival pu- 
gilists! Undoubtedly our words do our hearts some wrong; but after 
making all due allowance, the tone of our conversation in this respect 
must be the index of some radical evil in our common habits of life 
and thought, for the removal of which every true man among us 
ought to strive. 

There is one variety of conversation which most of us are in little 
danger of neglecting, but whose advantages we perhaps hardly realize. 
I refer to Argument; the Argument of the debating-society as carried 
on between individuals. It ought only to be practiced at the right time 
and in the right way. If protracted to any extent, and entered into 
with spirit, it becomes work, agreeable and exciting often, but yet 
work, and not to be introduced when simple rest or amusement is the 
chief object sought. There are numberless occasions when it is out 
of place and impertinent. Few characters are more disagreeable than 
the man who, whatever be the mood of those around him, can never 
let pass a chance to air his logic; who seems to regard all conversa- 
tion as a warfare, and can let no stray remark or idle fancy stroll un- 
pretentiously forth in peaceful garb, but he must meet it with hostile 
challenge and imposing display of bristling arguments. Mortal foe to 
all happy union of intellectual ana social enjoyment is such ! 

But “there is a time for everything,” and it is no reproach to Ar- 
gument that it is subject to this universal law. When your mind is fresh 
and bright, with a companion whose menta! strength is about equa! to 
your own, sitting comfortably i your chamber, or, better yet, taking 
a vigorous constitutional—then, O fellow-student, is your time fur one 
of these intellectual wrestling-matches! ‘Then may you call cut all 
your energies, and supple and toughen every mental sinew in the 
grapple and sway of the encounter! Debating-societies are very well 
to give fluent correctness of language, and ease when on the floor; but 
for severe training of the argumentative faculty itself, I maintain there 
is ncthing equal to the close work which combat with a single adver- 
sary demands. 

Two or three things need to be observed, to conduct a conversation 
of this kind to the best advantage. It is very desirable that at the 
outset the exact point in dispute should be clearly stated and agreed 
upon; otherwise will come vexatious misunderstandings and waste of 
strength. Of course the question should be one which springs up 
naturally in the free course of conversation, that it may be one in 
which both parties are interested. The necessity of keeping one’s 
temper throughout, need hardly be insisted on; everyone acknowl- 
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edges it, and almost everyone sometimes finds difficulty in so doing. 
It may be said, however, that a. good way to secure this end, and in 
several respects an agreeable variation in the manner of proceeding, 
is, to make the party consist of four, evenly divided in numbers, and if 
possible in ability. This lessens the severity of the strain on the 
mind, and so in one direction diminishes the advantage gained ; but 
there is some compensation for this in the greater scope and variety 
which is secured to the discussion. Certainly it is very pleasant, in 
this asin other things, to have a partner with whom to exchange good 
offices of support and assistance when hard pressed, and to double the 
pleasure of success or halve the chagrin of failure. 

One thing above all—be honest and straight-forward! Regard all 
quibbles and evasions with hearty contempt. They are bad every 
way, frustrating the object of debate, cultivating no power but what 
is undesirable, and as truly blunting the moral sensibilities as any 
other form of dishonesty. If you find yourself fairly beaten, either 
on a subordinate point or the general question, the best way is to 
frankly acknowledge it. This is no easy thing to do, especially as in 
this game any one of tolerable ingenuity can generally find some pre- 
text to avoid acknowleding a check-mate. But any one of several 
considerations ought to make you do it. In the first place, it is only 
just to your antagonist. He has fairly won a victory over you, and it 
is not honorable to try to cheat him out of it. You can much beiter 
afford to own yourself worsted in an intellectual encounter, than to re- 
sort to a subterfuge to avoid the conféssion. Besides, your opponent 
can hardly fail to see that the advantage is on his side, and he will 
respect your ability none the more, and your honesty all the less, 
for any attempt on your part to ignore the fact. And finally, the 
ability to honestly and handsomely confess one’s self mistaken, is itself 
worth taking no little pains to acquire. 

One thing is worth remembering in conversation; viz: that almost 
every person has one subject, perhaps more than one, on which he can 
talk better than on any other. Perhaps it is adventures or travels of his 
own; perhaps some particular branch of science or literature; per 
haps the business in which he is engaged. At any rate it interests 
him, and he can probably give you some new facts or ideas in regard 
to it. These will very probably be of real value, as increasing your 
stock of general knowledge, and perhaps introducing you to entirely 
new fields of thought and investigation. It is therefore well worth 
while, even when talking with a person of less than ordinary ability, 
to try to ascertain what is the subject on which he is most at home. 
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Quite possibly you will find that here he is interesting and instructive, 
perhaps even eloquent, when his thoughts on other subjects are shal- 
low and common-place. 

Real wit is one of the brightest ornaments of conversation, and 
there are few topics in connection with which its display is inappropri- 
ate. In talk on ordinary affairs, a really good joke is not often out of 
place. And far be it from us to say that even poor jokes should al- 
ways be frowned on! There are some occasions when every one is 
disposed to enjoy and be amused with the merest trifles. This happy 
frame of mind is especially frequent at our time of life, and in cireum- 
stances with so little real care or trouble as those of most of us. If 
at such times we can have genuine wit to amuse us, so much the bet- 
ter; but if not, an inferior article will often answer every purpose. 
Alas for us if we were only to laugh when it could be logically proved 
that something really laughable had been said or done! We 
should lose many bright hours that we enjoy now, and shall enjoy 
remembering hereafter. 

But on the other hand, the habit of introducing poor jokes into all 
conversation, upon the slightest provocation, is a detestable one. A 
man can often endure to have the thread of his argument broken, or 
the effect of his grave speeches destroyed, by a witty saying that 
causes more pleasure than it mars. But to crowd a wretched pun or 
senseless jest into an earnest discussion of grave subjects, is an offense 
against good taste, and an insult to those engaged in the conversation. 

One more remark, and I will bring this rambling article to a close. 
The freedom and familiarity that in so marked a degree characterize 
our student intercourse, along with many advantages, bring some 
evils. One of these is, that we are in danger of forgetting those little 
matters of courtesy and consideration, which seem unimportant, but 
really have so refining and elevating a tendency. In our peculiar cir- 
cumstances, we can well afford to dispense with many mere formal 
observances which we should feel obliged to regard elsewhere. But 
we cannot afford to neglect anything which a nice consideration for the 
feelings of those around ns would dictate. The true gentleman is a gen- 
tleman everywhere; and though his manners may be adapted in form 
to his circumstances, the spirit that moulds them must ever be the 
same. That spirit is the spirit of Courtesy, and true Courtesy is but 
one of the forms of the great Christian virtue of Charity. 
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Sermons and Pictures. 


Tue other day I saw a child put its hand through the palings of 
the garden, and pull a magnificent tea-rose. The boy seemed to know 
that he was deing wrong ; for he looked about him guiltily, and paused 
for a moment, but his morality was not stern enough to resist the witch- 
ery of the beautiful creature, so he secured his prize and made off with 
it speedily. In plucking that rose this little iconoclastic flower-thief 
had completely demolished the popular Unitarianism which says that 
Religion and the Sense of Beauty are one. Here, you see, on the 
contrary, there was a struggle between Morality and the Sense of 
Beauty for the mastery. His Esthetics wanted to pull the rose—his 
Ethics told him he must not. But, just then, the dainty tint and the 
dainty perfume were more attractive than his decalogue. So Beauty 
won the day, and the homely “ thou shalt not steal,” suffered an igno- 
minious defeat. 

It is against this indistinct conception of the Esthetic and the Ethi- 
cal—this theoretic confusion of Taste and Morality, and the consequent 
practical confusion of the pulpit and the picture-gallery, that I wish to 
protest. 

By morality I do not mean the sense of moral Beauty, for moral 
Beauty is as much within the realm of Taste as any other kind of 
beauty. A wrong action might jar harshly upon a poet’s sense of 
universal harmony, and yet might not touch his conscience in the least. 
I might think virtue very beautiful, I might paint only Madonnas and 
write of none but Evangelines, but when virtue lays its hand upon my 
Bank-account, or demands the sacrifice of my carnal appetites, I might 
deny her claims without being guilty of inconsistency. Dr, Johnson’s 
“Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat, ” is not a whit more absurd 
than the supposition that a man who writes beautiful morality must 
himself be moral. An immoral poet will see much more of beauty in 
morality than a saintly proser, because he will see more beauty every- 
where. Not only so, indeed, but I rather think that the poet’s immo- 
rality is more an aid than a hindrance. You can discover nowhere in 
the language a more complete collection of tasteless trash than you 
will find in our hymn books. Much the greater number are written by 
religious men; but the most tender and touching, if not the best, is 
the work of 'Tom Moore. Cowper, a religious poet and a man of no- 
bler genius than Moore, has also a hymn in the collection, which is 
much inferior to the production of the wicked and rollicking Irishman. 
This looks as if the religion of the one was a hindrance, while the im- 
morality of the other was an aid. 
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If Taste and Morality were dependent upon one another, we should 
expect to find the highest state of moral culture where the sense of 
Beauty is most developed. The Esthetic sense reaches its culmination 
in the city, but does morality find its culmination there? God made 
the country—man made the town. I cannot reconcile the city with 
the idea of the millenium. Yet if the world lives long enough, it will, 
of course, become one great city, and how the voice of the turtle is to 
be heard amid all that rattle is a mystery to me. In the city we 
see man among the palaces which he has made. In the country we 
see him in the shadow of God’s own mountains. Cultivated society 
is the charm of the city, but the meanest part of the country is the 
people. In the city, we see man as the great weaver at this world- 
rushing loom of commerce; the builder of warehouses, churches, and 
orphan asylums, the painter of pictures and the carver of images. In 
the country, he is a much less interesting creature than the cows and 
sheep he is tending. 

There is also this difference between country-religion and city- 
religion. The man in the country has the Esthetic elements of his 
religion always about him, while the city man has not. The cultivated 
New Yorker attends his church twice on Sunday. Its windows are of 
stained glass, through which the shadows, grouped about pillars, and 
hiding beneath arches, are drenched in streams of gold and violet and 
crimson. A preacher “with a liberal mouth of gold ” discourses from 
the desk. From the choir pour floods of music, rich and glorious as 
the showers of transfigured light, and mingling with the dyes of sunset 
by some such divine alchemy, that one cannot tell which is color, or 
which is music. Here he has at one end an eloquent preacher, and a 
rich basso and a soaring soprano at the other; and so, between these 
two opposite oars of Rhetoric and Music, he is to be rowed across the 
stream that separates Time from Eternity. Whether the stern Ferry- 
man will recognize the establishment as legitimate, I cannot say ; but 
it certainly does not lack that admirable characteristic of most Boston 
inventions, comfortableness. It is, beyond doubt, a very nice thing to 
sit in church while the organ is playing, to see beautiful women in lace 
and rustling silks float in under the carved doorways—to hear mel- 
low music pouring in sweet sensation through every avenue of the 
soul—to hear Melody, like a snow-white dove, scatter, from wings 
dipt in fountains of inspiration, the crystal dew-drops on every brow— 
all these are beatitiful. It is so nice to feel that the God-ward side of 
them touches you, and that your hope in humanity is as young as ever, 
and you chuckle inwardly when you say to yourself that, after all, if 
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Heaven is any such place as this, it must be a very desirable locality. 
This is eminently comfortable. ‘Tennyson says, 
“Comfort, comfort scorned of devils,” 

and I think that men show their sense superior to that of devils in not 
following their example. But, nevertheless, it must not be forgotten, 
that music and eloquence are not always about the cultivated New 
Yorker. Will the tones of the organ, or the rich cadences of the 
preacher’s voice, penetrate the walls of his counting room? What will 
become of all these “ pure emotions ” where the “ dim religious light ” 
is exchanged for the mottled sunshine of “ Down Town?” On Monday 
morning he walks back into the world as from moonlight into sunlight. 
How much of moonlight will remain after six days of sunlight? Six 
parts of wine in the goblet will easily overcome one part of water. 
The moonlight nothing which flowered so beautifully on Sunday will 
fade and die when brought into the atmosphere where thrive the har- 
dier plants of the week ; for he cannot transact his business under the 
cathedral arches. An organ will not always be thundering at his heels. 

But this is not so with the countryman. He has the Esthetic ele- 
ments of his religion ever with him. He drives his cattle along the 
fragrant roads in June, sauntering under deep canopies of beech and 
chestnut. He stops in the middle of the country stream, that the 
thirsty horses may plunge their noses deep into the rippling water. 
That feeling of intense solitude which one has by the banks of noisy 
streams—that essence of stillness, of which sound itself seems to be 
an element, is his. The translucent air, the delicate contrast between 
the emerald softness of the new-mown meadows and the darker 
green of the trees, the world of enchanted verdure dancing every- 
where,—these are always with him. 

But you may say that countrymen are very often stupid people, 
and do not feel Nature as do we, whom Keats has taught to love it. 
I doubt that. Peter Bell I believe to be a fiction. Wordsworth 
wanted to find his own exact contradictory, when he wrote of this man. 
There is a species of self-pluming about it—a good deal of “ Lord, I 
thank thee that I am not as other men,” a prayer very common among 
us, and one which, in many cases, is very justifiable. “See,” he says, 
“this Peter Bell, to whom ‘a primrose by the river’s brim’ was noth- 
ing more than ‘yellow primrose,’ while it is far more to me, Mr. 
Wordsworth. See this man ‘ who never felt the witchery of the soft 
blue sky,’ while I, Mr. Wordsworth, do.” ‘There is many an honest 
rustic who feels a far deeper sympathy with the beauty of the July 
harvest: than the conceited prig who sneers at his insensibility, albeit 
the one calls it “waving gold,” while the other calls it “crops.” 
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The yellow harvest, river, vale, and wood, are always about the coun- 
tryman, while music, eloquence, painting, arches, and domes, are not 
always around and above the man of the city. 

Not long ago a young man went to a party in a great city, and 
there he met Saffronia, who told him that he must sit in her pew next 
Sunday at the church, and hear her “ magnificent Mr. Ellerton.” 
He went, but did not get there until Mr. Ellerton was about to begin. 
After a nod and a reproachful glance from Saffronia, he seated himself 
to listen to the sermon. A large and cultivated audience had assem- 
bled to see the clergyman raise the ecclesiastical kite, which he im- 
mediately proceeded to do. 

The frame-work of the kite consisted of three exquisitely carved 
cross-sticks, delicately fitted into one another. Over the whole was 
drawn a sheet of beautifully tinted and variegated tissue-paper. He 
tied the string to some verse of Scripture, and after that passing trib- 
ute of respect, the Bible was treated with distant veneration, as if, 
apparently, the maxim, “ familiarity breeds contempt,” applied to that 
as well as other things. The kite rose slowly and grandly before the 
eyes of the congregation, until she was fully “up,” and then, ob, how 
she did soar! Don’t understand me to say that it was tawdry or 
watery or vulgarly spread-eagle. The severe taste of the cultivated 
Saffronia could never have been attracted by that. To me, indeed, 
the sermon was a decided relief. In our orthodox churches the ma- 
jority of the ministers read the pamphlets, sermons, commentaries, 
etc., that are floating up and down the country, until their minds _be- 
come theological sponges, thoroughly saturated by long series of 
soakings in Biblical fountains. This sponge the orthodox minister 
squeezes twice on Sunday, and, though it sometimes trickles rather 
feebly, he can generally coax out enough to slake the thirst of his 
flock. This was a sort of preaching to which I had never been 
used. It was not the Pilgrim’s Progress style, which, after laying 
down the head, begins each division of the sermon with “See that 
young man.” It was not the exhaustive style, which argues a self- 

evident proposition, until people begin to doubt its truth. He did not 
say, “ Like the mist before the morning sun,” nor “ around which 
cluster so many delightful associations.” When an ordinary ortho- 
dox minister can get through a sermon without using either of these 
expressions, I honor that man’s heroism above all the hierarchy, living 
and dead. Mr. Ellerton said none of these things. 

The main idea of the sermon was, that as God is the perfection of 
Wisdom and Goodness, so is he the perfection of Joy. The preacher 
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said that no one could enjoy a work of art so much as its author, be- 
cause no one could conceive so completely what was meant by it, and 
that Imagination was just as necessary to the reading, as to the writ- 
ing, of a poem; to the understanding of a painting as to its conception. 
He who would understand and enjoy Paradise Lost completely, must 
be the complete equal of Milton. He must not only make his own 
the conceptions which Milton had given him, but he must go beyond 
that, and must feel and see what Milton felt and saw, but could not, 
if he would, disclose to the common eye. He must see that those 
things which Milton says are but the mountain peaks of a land rich 
with lovely valleys, are but the outsides of caverns, within glittering 
with stalactites of gold and diamonds and rubies and precious gems un- 
heard of. He must feel that they are but islands in the midst of seas 
stormy with fierce sensation. Is the joy of us who see but the outside 
comparable with theirs who have beheld the inner glories, and have 
lived? Is the blessedness of those believers who have hung about 
the outer courts to be mentioned with the joy of those High Priests 
of Nature who have seen her inner secret—those who have 


“Gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness,” 


and have not fled affrighted ? Aye, there is where Painting has the 
advantage of Poetry and Music. The painter has his background, 
while the poet must leave to the power of the reader to paint a back- 
ground for himself. Think you, that the ladies of Vienna, when the 
music that rushed from Mozart’s soul through his fingers, caught and 
held them as the glittering eye of the Ancient mariner held the wed- 
ding guest, saw and felt what Mozart felt in those painfully rapturous 
moments? Keats has told us that the “nightingale sings far up on 
the topmost bough, 


And ne’er conceives 
How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-gray hood,” 


and Mozart was far away, hovering over the source of that mighty 
Nile, which there had overflowed the souls of the high-born listeners. 
If Milton’s blessedness was great when he fashioned Paradise, if Mo- 
zart had been borne away to other realms on the wings of music, what 
must be the happiness of him who had written his poem in characters 
of mountain, vale and river, what must be the joy of that divine com- 
poser, who felt forever flowing up through a universe of Thought and 
Flower and Star the swellings of his symphony ! 

Thus did Mr. Ellerton discourse for half an hour or more. And 
when he closed his manuscript a universal breath of admiration rose 
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like incense in the preacher’s nostrils. The general impression which 
Mr. Ellerton and the choir and the stained glass seemed to convey to 
the congregation was, that the devil was a defunct institution, and, 
like witchcraft and other abominations, a relic of superstitious ages. 
At any rate, if he did happen to make his appearance, all one had to 
do was to point at him this wand of mingled music, eloquence, and 
color, whereat he would instantly scamper away, never to return again. 
The congregation, in turn, seemed to be very thankful to Mr. Ellerton, 
the choir, and the stained glass, for the impression. 

As the rapt Saffronia emerged from the pew into the aisle, she ex- 
claimed, “Is he not magnificent,” whereupon her attendant went 
through the usual ritual of delight quite creditably ; but as he left 
the lady at her carriage door, and turned away, he could not but re- 
call Sandy Makaye’s mutterings over his fire, after hearing Mr. Wind- 
rush’s lecture. 

“An’ sae the deevil’s dead,” said Sandy. “Gone at last, puir fal- 
low !—an’ he sae little appreciated, too. Every gawk laying his ain 
sins on Nickie’s back. Puir Nickie! The warld ‘ll seem quite unco 
without his auld-farrant phizog on the streets. Aweel, aweel—aib- 
lins he’s but shammin’— 


When pleasant Spring came on apace, 
And showers began to fa’, 

John Barleycorn got up again, 
And sore surprised them a’. 


At ony rate, I’ll no bury him till he begin to smell a wee strong, like. 
It’s a grewsome thing, is premature interment, Alton, laddie !” 
E. S. N. 


The Class of 1863. 


Ir seems after a heartless fashion to write an obituary notice be- 
fore the subject is quite done for, but for the satisfaction of the rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased, we submit the following particulars. 

The class of Sixty-Three entered with an unprecedented number of 
members, and graduates with but one superior in point of size. The 
age of its members, too, is worthy of notice, being as it is greater by 
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one month than that of Sixty-Two, and five months more than Sixty. 
One. 

On the Catalogue of Freshman year there were an hundred and 
seventy-three names; seventeen new names appeared in our Sopho- 
more list, but thirty-eight had dropped, unripe fruit; Junior year, 
nine new names graced our roll, and forty-one had dropped un- 
timely. Senior year, appeared ten more, and seven disappeared. Three, 
whose names are on the Senior list, do not graduate. From first to 
last, three hundred and eight names have been numbered in the Class, 
of whom one hundred and nineteen graduate, and of these ninety-five 
have been with us from the beginning. There have come to us from 
other classes; one from ’59, one from ’60, three from ’61, eleven from 
62. Fifteen have come to us from other Colleges and Universities. 

Of those who have departed prematurely, forty-two have been in 
the army of the United States, and three in that of the Southern Con- 
federacy. Among these have been one Colonel, one Major, and Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants almost to the extent of the number. 

The Class has lost six members by death. Jacob Seitzinger Lou- 
der, was drowned in the Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, Dee. 25, 1859. 
William Henry Harrington died at New Haven, April 7th, 1860. 
Samuel Ward Dobie died at Hartford, May 23d, 1860. Francis Kern 
Heller died in New York City, of wounds received at the battle of 
Fair Oaks. Frederic William Matteson died at Corinth, Tenn., Aug. 
28th, 1862. Arthur De Neufville Talcott was killed at the battle of 
Antietam. 

Of those who have left us, two have committed matrimony. One 
of them is to be found in each of the contending armies. 

The following are the localities represented Freshman year and 
Senior. 


Freshmen. Seniors. Freshmen. Seniors, 

Maine, 5 4 |New York, 36 26 
Vermont, 2 0 | New Jersey, 6 3 
Massachusetts, 27 18 | Pennsylvania, 10 6 
Connecticut, 61 43 | Maryland, 2 3 
Delaware, 1 1 ‘| California, 3 2 
Virginia, 1 0 | Louisiania, 1 0 
North Carolina, 1 0 | Missouri, 1 0 
Florida, 1 0 | Michigan, 0 1 
Tennessee, 2 0 Wisconsin, 1 1 
Ohio, 5 5 | Iowa, 1 1 
Illinois, 7 JIreland, 1 0 
Hawaiian Islands, 0 1 
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The average age of the Class of Sixty-Three is twenty-two years, 
six months, and five days. The oldest is bowed by the weight of 
twenty-eight years, six months, and twenty-two days, while our babe 
has seen but eighteen years and ten months. 


By half years the ages are: 


8 


There were fourteen born in August, fourteen in September, twelve 
in October, thirteen in December, eleven in January. 

The average height of the Class is five feet, nine and two-tenths 
inches. ‘Two are of the height of six feet two inches and a half; fif- 
teen measure six feet and upwards. ‘The shortest is five feet, three 
and eight-tenths inches. 

The average weight is one hundred and forty-one pounds. Our most 
ponderous body has waxed to two hundred and seven pounds. The 
smallest balances one hundred and six. 

Divided according to hairy appendages, we have : 


Moustaches, - - - - - - - 18 
Moustache and Goatee, - - - - - 17 
Moustache and sides, - - - - 8 
Sides, - - - - - - 14 
Full beard, whiskers and moustache, - - - 9 
Goatee, - - - - 1 
Wearers of eye-glasses, - - 7 


The names of 63 are mostly simple common names ; the four desig- 
nations of George, Henry, Charles and John comprising more than a 
third of the whole. ‘Twenty-three have but a singla Christian name, 
while four revel in the abundance of nomen, praenomen, cognomen, 
and agnomen, though one scorns to take advantage of his friends, and 
omits to print one. 
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There be six G. W.’s and four J. H.’s, each of which last desig- 
nates one of a couple. 

Nicknames are abundant, but are confined in use to intimates. A 
few, that are more universal than the rest, are Sog, Soldier, Rex, 
Aged, Millie, Deacon, Dutchy, General, Purser, Doctor, and Boops, 
though some contend that this last is no nickname. 

A tendency to matrimony, latent and developed, is apparent to this 
extent. There are, 


Married, - - - 1 | Would be engaged but for 
Engaged, - - - 71 Paternal indisposition, 1 
fuerunt, - Seriously thoughtful on the 

| Subject, - - - 33 


’63 has always been largely a Linonian Class. A majority of thir- 
ty Freshmen has however been reduced to one of twenty-one, at grad- 
uation. 

We have seen the abolition of statement of facts. We rather re- 
gretted that, as we were in the habit of participating quite freely on 
these occasions. We have seen, too, the origination of the collection 
of the taxes on the College bill, and, it is said, the extinction of the 
Society debts. 

The new system of Boat Clubs, by which the Clubs are made per- 
petual and systematic, was put in practice by the Class. Its success 
is very apparent. The separate Clubs are highly prosperous, and 
through their exertions a new Boat House is being built, commodious 
and convenient of access. Let us pray heartily for a renewal of boat- 
ing spirit, that will bring about a return of the College regattas. 

The system of prayers was reformed at our entrance into College. 

The Freshman Society called Sigma Delta, died in the Class. 

We carried through a Burial of Euclid which was considered to be 
final, but there is talk of bringing it to light again, as if the last 
“wake” had not been properly conducted. 

The morality of ’63 needs no comment. 

The scholarship of the Class is up to the average. At least, if it 
isn’t, it might be. 

The Class devote themselves to the following pursuits : 


Law, - - = 48| Liberal Study, -  - 
Theology, - 16 | Civil Engineering, - - 


Business, - - - 11 | Country Gentlemaning, - 
Teaching, 7 | Uncertain, - 
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No other Class has ever graduated with already two children. The 
future is to be looked to. B 

“Seldom has a Class taken such firm hold on the sympathies and 
love of the remainder of College. Its great numbers, the advanced 
age of its members generally, the real talent hidden under a careless 
exterior, has won a respect for ’63 that will prevent its being forgot- 
ten for years yet. Nobly has it lived up to its motto; ‘‘Odav eipjow 4 
B. @ C. 


College Hustice. 


It is becoming with some a settled opinion, that college favor, secur- 
ed by such suspicious arts as they too often are able to criticise, is no 
safe criterion of real merit, and that dependence for simple justice, 
upon a class of men so swayed by groundless prejudices, is both weak 
and fruitless. ‘That this serious charge against so numerous a com- 
pany of men is supported by strong evidence, no one, even of a year’s 
stay, will deny; but that it is or can be clearly proved upon general 
principles, is here questioned. While the force of the individual in- 
stances is granted, it may yet be interesting, to some peculiarly conven- 
ient, to investigate the grounds of belief in College Justice. 

The opening years of college life are governed by certain constant 
laws, which do not cease their influence upon the subsequent period. In 
an institution which, more than any other, measures the man by the 
severest and truest tests, there result immediately upon entrance, the 
laudable desire of deserving, if not of gaining, the respect of our class- 
mates, and, from an appreciation of the ordeal and the manly aim, a 
diffidence among the large majority of the class, which may arise from 
a desire to quietly observe the relative strength of others. At this 
time, upon some, urged not less by natural tastes than by the impul- 
sive support of differing societies, devolves the duty of defending party 
interests. Itis when their various plans conflict, when adherents of 
the respective organizations press their most strenuous arguments, that 
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bitterness and jealousy begin to creep into the hearts of all, in some 
degree, to color with unpleasant traits the most honest actions, and to 
attribute the worst motives to the simplest conduct. But within the 
circle of each of the hostile bands, these very men, whether active or 
silent, disliked without, may disclose the virtues of a rare and estima- 
ble character, and enlist the affection of even the least demonstrative. 
The peculiar constitution of political society, then, in the first years of 
the college course, precludes the attainment, outside the society, of un- 
divided and general affection; while yet, the possessor of manly and 
attractive qualities may still enjoy, within the body he has selected as 
his friends, the very end he had originally in view, and win all the re- 
spect which is his just due. 

Nor does this position afford much advantage to one who would, 
from this ground, advocate the abolition of college societies, because 
they raise unnecessary, unjust, and dangerous distinctions. It is from 
considering these bodies that belief in uniform justice is especially con- 
fined. That distinctions, which are observed in general society, are 
also noticeable here, arises simply from the fact that it is the same 
human nature virtually in each; and the history of every college which 
has abolished societies, and even the solitary year in Yale in which 
there is but one society, attest that by creating large parties upon cred- 
itable bases, there is avoided the existence of innumerable party cliques, 
ten-fold more dangerous to hearty fellowship. College societies are 
founded upon grounds of wise and practical philosophy. The system 
itself depends for its continued life upon the intelligent conviction of 
all, both in authority and in actual enjoyment of their privileges, that 
since association, intimate and powerful, is inevitable, it is just to all to 
generalize its benefits, and to preserve the upright character of the few 
who are likely to err, by the inspection and guidance of the many con- 
genial acquaintances, who, to save the reputation of the body, must 
care for the healthful working of all its members. But, aside from the 
justifying conditions of the system of college societies, in the collection 
of members subsequent to the first division there is continued proof of 
the general rule of justice. 

It is allowed that cruel injustice has often been shown, discreditable 
as much to the standing of societies as to the character of their indi- 
vidual members, and that too often a warmer regard for political pre- 
judice than justice can approve has been displayed; yet, in the main, 
the transpositions are equitable and pleasing. If the strength of socie- 
ties depends, in great measure, upon the harmony of their elements, the 
nature of the greater part of their members must be consulted in the 
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admission of the separate constituents. If a doubtful connection is 
found uncongenial for some reason to many, and yet is insisted upon, 
why upon another ground may not there be a similar successful ap- 
peal? If upon such various and conflicting qualifications, societies 
become organized, where, with an understanding among all of their 
admirable endowments and a consequent pride in defending their value, 
is there much prospect of an harmonious union, and of that strength 
which is its natural result? For the purposes for which they were 
founded, in accordance with the convictions of the members themselves, 
the changes in societies are fairly made. And here again the beauty 
of the system is to be observed. The after fittingly supplement the 
former organizations; and by judiciously rearranging associations 
according as time and culture develop in different degrees, the mem- 
bers of a class perform, in a public manner, an act of justice to all. 
Jealousy truly may ensue, but it is little more than was naturally aris- 
ing from the steady shifting of companionship, independent of distinc- 


tive societies. 
But yet there remains one feature of college life, to which some are 


pleased to point as conclusive evidence of class injustice. While it 
may be conceded that the constitution of societies is based upon just 
grounds, it is yet urged that, in their working, they obtain an undue 
and even criminal influence over matters involving the welfare and 
happiness of the private members of the class. As a specific instance 
they refer to The Coalition!—that mysterious agency which galvan- 
izes into metallic life inanimate politicians, and which like Jonah’s 
gourd is the creation of a night. It is held indeed by some, suspected 
of some acquaintance with the wires of that powerful battery, that all 
political action in college is of the nature of robbery ; and that to enjoy 
the spoils is conditional upon connection with the theft. The worth 
of this argument may be denied, as not only due to the truth of this 
subject, but also injustice to some of those, who, in partaking of the 
fruits of such combination, must rightly be little thankful for the du- 
bious compliment paid in their defense. Letus take, for example, the 
coalition which is formed for the election of the Wooden Spoon Com- 
mittee. By arrangement, two of the three societies of the Junior Year, 
secure the choice of the most worthy candidate in one of the uniting 
societies. Now what is the design of this institution? To set over 
against the pride of scholarship the honored character of the gentleman 
—the man :—not to throw discredit upon the former, nor to intimate 
any natural antagonism between the two, but to show that while we 
appreciate his worth who shall educate and lead society, we also es- 
VOL. XXVIII, 43 
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teem him who shall grace and ennobleit. Is there dissatisfaction after 
the choice of the nine is announced? Do not all acknowledge the fit- 
ness of the tribute? Is there not at the basis of the coalition a deep 
sense of duty to some deserving man? How then can one raise a 
charge of injustice in this connection? While the usual and control- 
ling motive in these unions must be justice, there may be supposed a 
case in which after justice is satisfied in the choice of one, injustice 
may take to herself the credit of the many companions. Suppose there 
may be some who have enjoyed in a high degree the affection of all 
their classmates—an affection justly felt for unmatched virtues of head 
and heart; but also may, to satisfy the grasping and unbecoming avar- 
ice of a very few, be supplanted by those, who, with no doubt many 
amiable qualities also, have not perhaps succeeded in sufficiently dis- 
playing them beyond a very limited circle, as to excuse a palpable and 
painful act of injustice. In such a case the matter passes from the sel- 
fish control of any society into the hands of a disappointed and indig- 
nant class. Of what character is the audience before which a whole 
class sends a chosen few as representatives? ‘The most refined and 
cultivated assembly of the year, drawn thither from all sections of the 
country, personaliy interested in the success of the occasion, and anx- 
ious to compare their ideal college heroes with the actual; moreover, 
graduates filled with memories of former glorious festivals ; an expec- 
tant class, having tried their best to show what men they have to boast 
of and to feel an honest pride in; and lower classes, critical, and in 
great measure able to leave behind the verdict upon the value of the 
whole class, derived from its partial exhibition. It is a question for 
each candid man to take home to himself,—how far am I responsible 
for the good name of the class? There may be some who come to 
this University to negotiate treaties, to appease a prurient itch for 
public notice, to cast firebrands of hatred and envy among a small col- 
lection of men; but there are many more who, before entering public 
life, with its corroding cares, its unkind and selfish struggles, would, if 
they might, gather here a little treasure of esteem and respect, to be- 
come hereafter a refreshing memory. The fact that similar sentiments 
became the common language of the whole college, and that to offset 
them, arguments, in confession, are made, to prove that latent is better 
than patent worth, attest the natural and ruling love of justice which 
is the principle of college life. 

In conclusion, in college life, independent of societies, of all social 
and political distinctions, men generally are fairly estimated. Itis true 
that where good qualities are, from any reason, withdrawn from public 
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notice, a lower judgment is passed upon them than they merit; 
but upon all who challenge general scrutiny, a reasonably impartial 
verdict is bestowed. There is about the same sense of justice here as 
in the world, and hence, it must be a governing principle here, for no 
one distrusts the instinctive and universal love of equity which con- 
trols and dignifies society at large. Should fairness ever be held in 
somewhat more esteem than now, perhaps the old days of energy and 
enthusiasm would return, for high positions, then filled, not merely oc- 
cupied, would contain those who would add to the union displayed in 
support of college institutions, the ability to defend them, and thus re- 
lieve many from the necessity of apologizing for the decay of college 
spirit. 


Wy Search for Health. 


No sooner did a certain distinguished friend of mine, editor of the 
Lit., behold me returned to these classic scenes, than he begged me to 
make public the heroic deeds which he thought that I, pro mea vir- 
tute, must have performed during my absence. In his suppositions 
he was correct, for my nature, ever hostile to repose, has with irre- 
sistible impulse urged me to the accomplishment of feats compared 
to which the piling of Ossa on Pelion, and rolling on Ossa “ leafy 
Olympus,” was but a trifle. 

When deified Asculapius ordained that I should leave for a while 
the fields of my many collegiate triumphs, I retired to L——, a town 
that boasts itself the crowning wonder of that all-beauteous State, 
New Jersey ; where I was received with greater honors than the cities 
of old bestowed upon the Olympic victors, for while a breach was 
made in the walls for their entrance, I entered in a pair of breeches. 

Our family medical adviser enjvined upon me to take exercise, and 
accordingly my father procured a horse, recommended especially for 
his meekness ; not that I am in the least timid, but the state of my 
health forbade excitement. 

Early one morning the intelligent quadruped was dragged up to 
the door. Never shall I forget his appearance. The careless grace 
of every movement, the philosophical indifference to things around 
him expressed by his half-closed eyes, and the horizontal sway of the 
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ears about that intellectual forehead. Like another Alexander ap- 
proaching another Bucephalus, I marched to his side, took hold of the 
saddle with both hands, and was about to mount, when the small boy 
in attendance remarked sub voce, “ 'T’other side, Sir.’ I am averse to 
unnecessary exertion. After a moment’s thought as to whether it 
would be shorter to go round his head or round his tail, I concluded 
to take the middle course and crawl under him. I now placed my 
boot in the stirrup, but was interrupted by a “ 'T’other foot, Sir.” 
The suggested change was made, and my first effort to get up result- 
ed in an abortion of a hop. “Charles,” said my father, “before you 
put your leg over the horse, you had better lift it from the ground.” 
The force of this observation struck me, and having essayed another 
hop, I managed to raise my foot a little, when it most unaccountably 
swung under the horse, and I found myself in a fine position to enrich 
science by observations on shooting stars. Miss Parson’s female semi- 
nary turned the corner at this moment. My chivalrous devotion to 
the sex inspired me with a new energy. Mustering all my strength, 
with a prodigious spring I plunged desperately over the steed, caught 
my toe in the crupper, and hung across him like a meal bag, till, by a 
sort of circus feat, I wriggled into an erect posture, and after a min- 
ute of serene triumph, proceeded to insert my boots into the stirrups. 
“Turn the stirrups t’other way,” said the boy: ‘ Wherefore ?” said 
I, justly incensed at his continued impertinencies. “Coz then if you 
falls off, you a’n’t so likely to hang and drag.” Not solikely! Then 
there’s a possibility of it in either case! In great emergencies I am 
always self-possessed. “Hold this horse,” I said, calmly but decis- 
ively, “ I’m going to get off.” My father hit the animal with his cane 
and he started off toward the advancing school-girls. I don’t think 
his horizontal motion would have produced any sensible change in the 
aberration of the fixed stars, but the way he went up and down was 
uncommon. Remembering a picture of a certain jockey of repute who 
was represented as leaning forward, I leaned forward and thought I’d 
try if I could reach round his neck. Oh horror! He directs his 
course on to the side-walk; I hear the shrieks of the terrified females; 
some one says something about reins, but in times of peril, when one 
is preparing himself for another world, what has he to do with reins ? 
I am conscious of being in the midst of the fair creatures, of gradually 
slipping from my seat, and am conscious of nothing more till I find 
myself on my own bed. I have never seen that horse since, and I 
don’t want to see him. 

The word exercise, though apparently a harmless tri-syllable of re- 
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spectable parentage, became to my ears a frightful bug-bear. It was 
the burden of entreaties, threats, and expostulations, aimed at my dis- 
tracted head, until finally father bought me a fowling piece on condi- 
tion I should use it every pleasant day. On the first pleasant day, 
therefore, he urged the fulfillment of my promise, and I resolved to 
gratify him. Just over my window, under the eaves of the house, was 
a swallow’s nest, where a feathered matron was superintending the 
diet of six or seven young ones. I loaded both barrels, and having 
adjusted the gun scientifically on a chair, carefully sighted it through 
the blinds, attached a string to the triggers, passed this through the 
key-hole of a clothes-press, shut myself therein, pulled, and fainted 
away. When I came to myself I was the center of a group of dis- 
tressed relatives, in whose minds the prevailing impression seemed to 
be that, having shot myself, I had crawled into the closet to die, for 
they had materially disarranged my morning’s toilet and were seeking 
for a wound. “ Where is it, Charles? Where is it?” they exclaimed 
in agonized tones. “Is it gone?” said I. “The wound, Charley, 
the wound?” “ Well,” I replied, “I fired both barrels at once, and 
at pretty short range, and I guess if there’s anything left it’s mostly 
wound.” Saying which I gracefully held up my pants with one hand 
while I cleared my way to the window with the other, and thence 
contemplated the absence not only of the swallows and nest, but also 
of about a yard and a half of roof. There’s a gun locked up in my 
father’s closet, which he will sell at half-price. 

About a month afterwards I found a copy of Walton’s Angler in 
the library, and was so much pleased with it that I resolved to become 
a fisherman, and I indulged in several blissful day-dreams about meet- 
ing milk-maids and getting them to sing for me. The subject (minus 
the milk-maids) was discussed at the dinner-table, and father, influ- 
enced, I think, mainly by the consideration that I couldn’t blow up 
the house with a fish-pole, equipped me throughout after a picture of 
an angler in our tailor’s fashion plates. The coat, with its innumera- 
ble pockets, was pleasing to look at, and wonderful as an exhibition of 
human ingenuity ; but it had its disadvantages. I didn’t wear it when 
I went fishing, and as its history is altogether a thing by itself, I will 
relate it here. When I had distributed a gross of Limerick’s among 
its countless receptacles, I tried iton. I couldn’t put my hand into a 
pocket except at the risk of lock-jaw. I couldn’t sit down for fear of 
fish-hooks, I couldn’t turn round for fear of fish-hooks, I felt generally 
like a porcupine with his quills struck in. When I took it off it drag- 
ged all my other clothes with it, and as no one dared touch the brist- 
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ling mass, it remained in the middle of my room until house-cleaning, 
when it was taken up with the carpet, and after a futile endeavor to 
shake it off, the carpet was laden with stones and thrown into an ad- 
jacent pond, from which the fish departed instanter, leaving it desert- 
ed from that day forth. 

The tailor, being an expert in the use of the rod, volunteered to 
accompany me on my first expedition, and we started off one morning 
in high spirits, I, for my part, especially pleased by the reflection that 
the resemblance between our mutual relationship and that of Izaac’s 
Venator and Piscator, was strengthened by my recent sporting exploit. 

You would searcely believe me if I should recount all I caught in 
the first half hour after we commenced fishing. First I caught an 
apple tree, then I caught a currant bush, next a rail-fence, then the 
tail of my coat; at last I grazed my companion’s eye, carrying away 
his hat and spectacles. After this he insisted upon separating, he to 
take one stream, and I another. Accordingly, our dinner having been 
eaten, I walked along alone, firing stones into the brook to see if there 
were any fish, and scaring out two or three, but though I lashed the 
water in a manner calculated to gratify the ghost of Xerxes, I got no 
bites. Sol was now as near overhead as he ever cares to be in New 
Jersey, when I espied a grassy promontory overshadowed by a 
spreading pine tree. Here I reclined my manly limbs, and pictured to 
myself an interview with a milk-maid. I should address her with 
bland condescension; she, blushing and confused, would reply; I 
should re-assure, and finally she would sing Kit Marlow’s “ smooth 
song.” The dream was interrupted by a suppressed cough, and 
springing to my feet I saw a pretty young woman. My first feeling 
was one of dismay ; then I remembered the milk-maid, and strove to 
speak. My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. Somehow or 
other we had got our parts reversed in a very aggravating way. 
After a short pause she addressed me. ‘“ Have you caught any fish ?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” said I—deuce knows why, but I couldn’t help it. 
“ Let’s see them,” said she. I was afraid to deny her, and with 
trembling hands I opened the basket, and displayed for her inspection 
a few fragments of meat anointed with mustard. “ Why, I don’t see 
any fish!” said she. “No, ma’am,” said I, my hair beginning to 
stand on end, and a cold perspiration breaking out on all parts of my 
body. “Well, where are they?” said she. “I haven’t got any, 
ma’am,” said I. “Then what made you say you had? You stu- 
dents are awful story tellers.” “Yes, ma’am,” said I. Then there 
was an awful pause, which I spent in alternately dropping my hat and 
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picking it up. “Is it vacation, now?” she inquired at last. “Yes, 

ma’am—no, ma’am, I mean.” “Then why a’n’t you at College? 

Oh, you are suspended, a’n’t you? 'That’s splendid. Did you bother 

the poor little Freshmen, or did you break your tutor’s windows ?” 

“ Bless me! no, ma’am,” said I. “ Well, what was it? I guess you 

lost your voice and couldn’t recite” “Yes, ma’am,” said I. “Oh! 

oh! ” she shrieked, rushing against me as if frightened out of her 
wits, “there’s somebody coming.” ‘“ Where?” said I, letting go of 
her and running behind the tree, “ which way?” “It a’n’t anybody, 

after all. But, my gracious, I wouldn’t have anybody see me here 
with you for all the world.” “I guess I’d better go,” said I. 
“ Well, go then—do. I never saw such a stupid student before in 
my life.” I gathered up my effects and fled the scene. I ran a mile 
and a half in half an hour, and I might have been running now if I 
hadn’t been stopped. I don’t like to recall the circumstance that 
stopped me. It wasnear adog kennel. It was big and brindled. It 

had a head like a horse-block, and a mouth like a healthy old alliga- 
tor’s. I managed to walk home afterwards, but my constitution had 
received a terrible shock. I was confined to my bed for several 
weeks, and when I recovered sufficiently to walk out, my horror of 
dogs was such that I had a relapse after every excursion. A. 


Cumberland Valley. 


A Jand with milk and honey flowing, 
A land of July-ripeness full, 

Where flower and waving wood and harvest 
To summer dreams the rivers lull.— 


Upon this land of bird and blossom 
Has come the blighting breath of war; 
The trumpet clangs where ne’er did discord 
The valley’s native music mar. 


I've walked its woods of darkling chestnut, 
I’ve lain in shade where cattle feed, 

When noon-day bees around the clover 
Were humming in the sunny mead. 
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I’ve seen the gentle sunset country, 
When, gushing from the valley’s rills, 

Sweet sounds were heard, and gold and sapphire 
Melted upon the emerald hills. 


Ah, land of meadow, stream and sunset! 
Ah, land with happy summers fraught ! 
Your hills are dearer now than ever, 
Since there was Freedom’s battle fought! 


Above a thousand soldier-heroes 
Freshens the valley sod new-lain; 
Oh, fold them gently to your bosom, 
Who conquered for you, and were slain. 


Our Student Character. 


No intention of bewailing the present state of morals or religion 
within the manor precincts of our college world, is designed by the ti- 
tle before you. In both of these respects, it is not presumptuous to 
say, we are at least abreast with the rest of our fellows, and of our 
manifold delinquencies we do not conceive it within our special prov- 
ince here to speak. One or two practical thoughts, suggested by hon- 
est, if not purely original convictions, with regard to our character as 
students, is all which it is proposed to offer. And first, let me pre- 
mise, in order to anticipate the animadversion which this and kindred 
articles are likely to provoke, that its avowed spirit and purpose is 
one of unflattering and perhaps of disparaging criticism, designed only 
to incite us to the consideration, and better, to the correction of the ex- 
isting defects in our student character ; and justified, I think, amply, 
not merely by the importance of the theme, but also on the plea, that 
in our College Magazine, which should be only the mere exponent of 
college sentiment, it behooves us never to be sparing either of criti- 
cism or of censure, provided, always, that the one be dealt honestly 
and the other deservedly. First and foremost, then, I would call at- 
tention to the prevalent misconceptions of the zature and worth of 
true scholarship, and, more explicitly, to the indisputable fact, that in 
our notions of the one and our estimates of the other, we are striking- 
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ly and culpably at fault. For a proper apprehension of the truth, we 
need but look at the position which the standard of sound scholarship 
does and should hold in the estimation of the students at large. Are 
we, I ask, adequately imbued with the spirit of accurate scholarship, 
for whose encouragement every educational institution in the land was 
originally chartered and endowed? Is that element of college life, 
which should preéminently center upon itself the interest and efforts 
of us all, receiving more than the tithe of its deserts at our hands? 
In support of my unhesitating answer No, I propose not merely to 
appeal for confirmation to your individual consciousness of delinquen- 
cy in this respect, but also to certain marked indications capable of 
being detected by the keen observer in others as well as ourselves. 

One noticeable indication of this wide-spread error is the flippant and 
almost contemptuous way of speaking, which the majority of us have, 
of everything which characterizes, or is intended to encourage, genuine 
scholarship in our midst. That many, perhaps most of us, utter sen- 
timents on this point of whose utter falsity none are more conscious 
than ourselves, and that there actually are many things in the system 
of study imposed on us tending rather to make “ digs” than scholars, 
I firmly believe ; but with all due allowance for this and other mo- 
tives for dissatisfaction, there is still a deal in our common expressed 
opinions on the worth of scholarship, that is at once heart-felt, mis- 
taken, and reprehensible. How generally, when we meet with a study 
or even a recitation unusually tedious or difficult, do we all declare, 
and some of us seem actually to be persuaded, that it is a mere bundle 
of dry minutiz, abstractions, facts, (and sometimes) fallacies—in short, 
requiring only the mechanical effort of the memory without any aid 
from the intellect, and as such utterly undeserving of our earnest at- 
tention. How often do we mistake the zealous and faithful student for 
the mere crammer—* the man who studies for an appointment, or to 
gratify a doting mother, or an ambitious ‘governor.’ ” In fine, how 
generally and how willfully do we shut our eyes to the fact that there 
is, there must be, in some of these five hundred of us, an earnest, at 
least, of the true spirit of scholarship, an honest and determined desire 
for the acqusition of sound and useful learning—and that, too, as con- 
tributing pleasure rather than power to its fortunate possessor. There 
are men among us, shamefully indolent as the majority of us are, 
who apply themselves not merely from a sense of duty, but from some 
sense, at least, of gratification in so doing. Let us surely, then, do 
them the justice to acknowledge it. 

Another indication of the mistaken character of college sentiment, 
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with reference to the worth and aim of sound scholarship, is shown in 
the fact that so few of us even pretend to enter into the spirit of those 
authors which the major part of us confessedly read with no interest 
whatsoever. Now although it is, indeed, possible that a man may, 
merely by diligent application, obtain as accurate a knowledge and as 
much mental discipline, even, from the study of some branch of edu- 
cation uninteresting, or even distasteful to him, as another would to 
whom the study is a hobby, it nevertheless is true that the first neith- 
er entered into nor accomplished his work with aught of the animus of 
the true scholar, and accordingly that he will reap but half the pleas- 
ure and profit of the latter. And not only is this truth applicable to 
our individual and relative progress in scholarship, ut further, the 
simple fact that we can look back on those master-pieces of heathen 
literature, with which we have been conversant, with indifference, or 
an actual sense of relief, is evidence presumptive, indeed, but conclu- 
sive, that, however scholarly our habits may have been, the spirit of 
the scholar has been wanting, and though as the result of our four 
years’ stay here, our minds shall have been more or less stored with 
learning, we will certainly not be proportionably qualified to appreci- 
ate its worth or profit by its acquisition. Those of us who find in our 
classics little else besides puzzling constructions, and vote mathemat- 
ics a mere useless collection of demonstrations and formule, must 
certainly allow those who have mastered and acquired a taste for them 
to vote us incapable judges and unjust calumniators. Our chief delin- 
quency as students lies, I think, in a deficiency of interest in our 
themes of study, rather than in a want of application to these studies 
themselves. Whether it be the fault of our text-books, our instruct- 
ors, or but the natural order of things, that such should be the case, I 
confess my uncertainty ; but that the best of us are apt to be deficient 
in, and the rest to lack entirely, any interest in our daily tasks beyond 
that of uniformly obtaining satisfactory marks for their recitation, is 
certainly a sad fact, and loudly pleads for a reformation. 

What now is the natural and actual effect of our misconceptions of 
the worth and character of genuine scholarship, and our corresponding 
neglect of them, upon the standard of scholarship here at Yale? 
Most deleterious, certainly, in tendency, if not in degree. For not 
only do we underestimate our duties as students, and impugn the mo- 
tives of the few who faithfully discharge them, but these mistaken 
sentiments react with telling effect upon our own individual practice. 
Thus, the majority of us not only denounce, but totally discard, all in- 
vestigation beyond that actually required in our daily preparation for 
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the recitation room. All scholarly ambition and even scholarly tastes 
we resign without compunction to men who, we say, “take to study 
because it is the only department in which plodding industry can 
achieve for a man a college reputation,” and some of us seem actually 
to think it the last item in a class’s roll of honor to be called “ schol- 
arly,” If there be, however, but a grain of truth in the whisper we 
occasionally hear lisped, that liberal éducation is becoming with us but 
artificial cram, it is, to my mind, the foulest reproach which could 
possibly. be urged against the name and fame of our Alma Mater. 

The comparative status of our scholarship can perhaps be viewed 
in no better light than by noticing the conduct of prominent individu- 
als in this respect. Thus we see all about us men of the highest rep- 
utation, and exceedingly jealous for its preservation, who, on the soci- 
ety floors, or at composition readings, are, indeed, “ stars of the first 
magnitude,” but in the other, and certainly not less exercises of col- 
lege, systematically fizzle, and frequently fail, with the same imper- 
turbable nonchalance. Men there are, all about us, who will talk 
largely (and sometimes borrow liberally) of the world’s statesmen, es- 
sayists and poets, and who will also, with the utmost effrontery, and 
coolest complacency, successively rise and fall before the point blank 
interrogations of the instructor. If men of character and standing, 
and often of real ability, can systematically pursue a course so ruinous 
to all mental discipline and progress, must not and does not their con- 
duct exert a sadly pernicious effect upon the scholarly character and 
disposition of the college at large ? 

And not only this, but such a course is contrary to the whole theo- 
ry of a college education. The college, in distinction from the coun- 
ter, the desk, or the primary school, is designed rather to enlarge the 
general capability of the mind for work, than to store it with a mere 
practical knowledge of men and things, and nothing under heaven but 
earnest and steady application can accomplish this end. But here in 
America we seem woefully to misconstrue the purposes of a liberal 
education. Mushroom “ colleges ” multiply and eke out a sickly ex- 
istence throughout the length and breadth of our glorious Republic, 
“affording gratifying indications of Western intelligence and enter- 
prise,” and occasionally inveigling into a proximate residence some 
unsophisticated person in search of a literary atmosphere. And even 
in institutions of some character, where scholarship is a presence and 
not a myth, a taste for politics, chicanery, and “ brass,” are too impor- 
tant departments of education and too prominent acquisitions of grad- 
uates. Such is certainly not the case across the water, and we should 
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not be above imitation, though we are inimitable. Take the English 
University, its system of instruction, its handiwork in the persons of 
its alumni, and its position in the state, and we may learn a thing or 
two of the real nature and importance of sound scholarship. Is the 
student at Oxford or Cambridge ashamed to be called a “ reading 
man,” or, as we would term him,a hard student? Do the class there, 
who go with us by the appellation “fast,” actually parade their dere- 
liction of duty in the faces of their fellows, and at last march boldly 
up to receive from their instructors certificates of scholarship, when 
they have not a scholarly taste or habit in their composition? Hard- 
ly. Acquisition of the sound thoughts of others, and not exposition 
of the crude fancies of their own, is with them the theory and prac- 
tice. The studious (as indicated by the spirit manifested, and not 
merely the amount of time spent) are there the rule and not the ex- 
ception. Such being the state of things at the Universities, the na- 
tion looks first, as a matter of course, to them, not only for her schol- 
ars, but her statesmen, theologians and literati; and her position in 
these several departments of human thought is the best certificate we 
can ask of her propriety in so doing. 

Can we not have more of their spirit here, is the practical and in- 
ferential question to ask ourselves. If our method of instruction is 
a mistaken one, let those in authority replace it by a better. Ifa 
proper attention to scholarship and to public speaking are, as some 
maintain, incompatible, let the one to “ go to the wall,” by all means 
be the latter. A nation of scholars is certainly preferable to a nation 
of talkers. But if, as is more likely, our éxdolence blocks our progress, 
let us for our own sake, and our country’s honor, away with it. And 
if, after all, our practical, time-serving American character is so inim- 
ical as to be actually implacable to the spirit of painstaking study, 
we can at least wait in patient expectation for our national taste to 
make some desirahle strides in the right direction. 

Nor is the prospect of an advance on the whole discouraging. 
Here at Yale, under the guidance of one whose meed of praise is best 
to be found in what he has done, though all delight to pay tribute to 
what he is, we can justly boast of a standard of scholarship which, 
though it may yet lack in earnestness, is at least comparatively free 
from the charge of shallowness or artificiality. We all know, and 
most of us are proud to say, that a man who predicates his stay and 
his graduation here upon his dexterity at “skinning ” and shirking, to 
say the least, rests his hopes on a very precarious foundation. But 
there is yet abundant scope for progress, and perhaps for alteration. 
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It is not the number of authors we read, the amount of mathemat- 
ics we wade through, or the rigor of Biennials that is to raise us to the 
true standard of excellence. It is when scholarship is more popular 
that it will be more prevalent; and when, if ever, we cease to look on 
books as dores, and recitations as “necessarily endurable incurabili- 
ties,” that our student character will be far advanced toward perfection. 

A. D. M. 


lemorabilia Palensia. 


Our Volunteers. 

A meeting of the students of all classes was held in Linonia Hall, Wednesday, 
July 15th, for the purpose of raising volunteers for a battalion of 500 men, to be 
formed in New Haven, for thirty days’ service, to assist, if necessary, in suppress- 
ing any disturbance which the enforcement of the draft might occasion. Col. Par- 
dee, the Provost Marshal, addressed the meeting in a stirring speech; after which 
a paper containing an agreement to join such a battalion was presented, and signed 
by one hundred and fifty of the students. The next day it was discovered that, 
owing to some unfortunate misunderstanding, the period of service had been 
wrongly stated; the time required being three months, instead of thirty days. 
Under these circumstances, those who had signed the first agreement were, of 
course, released from their pledge. Subsequently between thirty and forty of the 
students joined a company of the three-months men. The terms of their enlist- 
ment are as follows: they enter the service for ninety days, unless sooner dis- 
charged, and receive the regular army pay and rations for that time; government 
supplies them with arms and equipments; seven-eights of them will always have 
leave of absence, except from four to seven, when they meet for drill, &c.; and 
their services are only to be employed in suppressing disturbances which may arise 
within the State of Connecticut. Below we give the names of those students who 
have volunteered on these terms: 


Theological Department. Juniors. 

C. E. Grinnell, C. M. Charnley. 

A. Goodenough, J. Charnley, 

D. Waterman. W. T. Comstock, 

E. H. Converse, 

Seniors. G. S$. Dickerman, 

J. P. Hoyt, J. F. Dryden, 

D. B. Lyman, J. L. Ewell, 

E. S. Nadal, J. H. Kerr, 

W. E. Norton, C. S. Kitchel, 

J. L. Parke, A. McLean, 

J. B. Tyler, P. Merrill, 

O. 8S. White. N. E. Robinson, 
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C. H. Smith, C. F. Hartwell, 
W. Stocking, T. N. McLean, 
H. E. Taintor, C. B. Parkhurst, 
W. A. Woodworth. R. S. Peck, 
H. T. Rogers, 
Sophomores.. S. A. Wolcott. 


C. B. Evarts, 


Obituary. 
At a meeting of the former classmates of Lieut. Henry V. D. Stone, 2d Mass. 
Regt , the following Resolutions were adopted: 


Wuereas, God, in His all-wise Providence, has seen fit to remove, by death on 
the battle-field, our friend and classmate, Henry V. D. Stone, forever from our 
company; therefore, 

Resolved, That we have heard with pain of the sudden and early death of our 
genial companion, and that we sincerely sympathize with his family in this, their 
deep affliction. 

Resolved, That the remembrance of his noble spirit, sacrificed in defense of his 
country’s welfare, gives us cause to revere the memory of one whose generous 
heart and warm sympathies had already rendered him so dear to us. 

Resolved, That in token of our sorrow we wear a badge of mourning for thirty 
days; also, that a copy of these Resolutions be sent to his afflicted family, and to 
one or more of the Philadelphia and Boston papers, and to the Yale Literary Mag- 
azine, for publication. 

Per order, oF G. C. 


Sheffield Scientific School. 
Yale College, April 10th, 1863. 


Editor's Table. 


WE owe you an apology, Reader, for falling somewhat short of the regular forty 
pages in this No. of the Lit. But if you knew with how much difficulty even 
thus much was obtained, we know we should have your sympathy. 

Just think of the situation of every man who has undertaken to write a Lit. ar- 
ticle within the last three weeks! In the doggiest of dog-day weather—an exam- 
ination looming up just ahead to exact stern recompense for the luxurious laziness of 
Summer Term—Vicksburg and Gettysburg and New York, to hear, talk, and think 
about—conscriptions and volunteerings to try men’s souls—College besieged, and 
turned into a perfect arsenal of deadly weapons! Who, under such circumstan- 
ces, could sit calmly down, and cover twelve pages of commercial note with words 
of wit and wisdom? We couldn't; and if our contributors could, they deserve no 
small amount of admiration therefor. 
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As for ourselves, what with inquiring subscribers, faithless contributors--that 
should-have-been, and insatiable printers, added to all the distracting circumstances 
specified above, we have been in a state of mind altogether indescribable. How- 
ever, it’s over now. (Why don’t some one write an essay on the world of signifi- 
cance in those two words, “ It’s over?”) When this meets your eyes, our troubles 
will be at anend. And if we don’t devote ourselves solely and entirely to enjoy- 
ing our otium cum dig. to the greatest possible extent for the next few weeks, may 
we be condemned to make bricks without straw for the rest of our lives. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any to tell you, if you care to hear them, our 
ideas as to one or two of the qualities at which writers for the Lit. should aim. 
First of all we put Readableness. Without this, no piece is good for anything, how- 
ever great its other merits may be. Its ideas may be the profoundest, and their 
development the most logical; but unless it is such that those who take this Mag- 
azine will, of their own accord, read and enjoy it, it is out of place here. As a 
general thing, the surest way to attain this end is, to take a subject which is con- 
nected with our position as students and Yalensians. Among the four hundred 
members of our community, there is of course a great variety of tastes, and sub- 
jects very interesting to some will not be at all so to others. But there are certain 
interests, which are common to us all, and thoughts in regard to these, if possess- 
ing any weight or originality, will be gladly listened to by every one. 

Again, the ideas of any one of us in rezard to the things directly about him, will 
almost certainly exceed in freshness and value any speculations on broader and more 
abstract themes, of which most of us are capable. Not that subjects of the latter 
class may not in importance far exceed those of the former, and deserve far more 
of our serious consideration, now and hereafter. But in regard to these greater 
matters, we are yet mere learners, finding our way through paths which thousands 
have traveled before us; and it is pretty certain that any conclusions we may come 
to in regard to them, have, if of any truth and importance, been long ago hit upon 
by far abler heads than ours, and given to the world in much better form than any 
of our invention. So why should we repeat things which, if worth telling, are told 
much better elsewhere ? 

As I regard the matter, the sole end of all our labored compositions and orations 
here, on abstracl, historical, and literary subjects, is, to train their writers to habits 
of correct thought and expression, which will keep them on the right track here- 
after. In themselves, these productions are not generally good for much, as the 
unfortunate audiences of Commencement and Junior Exhibition can testify. The 
sole interest of nine-tenths of them is, the evidence they give as to the possibilities 
which the future contains for their authors. But what is expected of a Magazine 
is, that it will present reading matter in itself interesting and entertaining. And 
here, in the narrow circle of our student occupations and relations, is a field un- 
touched by others, and with which we are familiar. Here, if any where, should 
our ideas be not altogether hackneyed and common-place. 

If, however, any one has the ability to treat older and broader subjects in an ori- 
ginal and forcible way, presenting either new truths, or old truths in a new light, 
by all means let him do so. The very rarity of such a method of treatment will 
make it all the more welcome. And if it is applied to such matters as ought to 
interest thinking young men, attentive listeners will not be wanting here. 

And finally, as variety is the spice of life, and especially of Magazine life, who- 
ever shall contribute to our pages any of those two rare commodities, good poetry 
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or good wit, shall receive the heartfelt thanks of the Editorial Board, and, we may 
safely add, the gratitude of all their subscribers, 

We have dwelt so long on our own affairs, that no time is left us to tell the won- 
derful tale of last week’s excitement and adventures (?). And what need, when it 
is all fresh in the mind of every one? How, on that memorable Wednesday night, 
terrible reports were spread abroad, that the “laboring classes” of Broad street 
and Grand street were going to rise in their might, 4 la New York, and direct the 
first fury of their onset against their old friends, the Colleges—how the sons of 
Alma Mater rushed to her defense with an alacrity beautiful to witness—how, 
with a rare instinct of generalship, they hit upon the great principle of Concentra- 
tion, and massed their forces in North and South Middle—how one or two heroes 
in North and South refused to abandon their homes to foreign invasion, and gal- 
lantly held those advanced positions—how old South Middle (quorum pars fui) 
with admirable prudence, barricaded her doors so effectually that they couldn’t be 
got open in the morning; and with magnanimous contempt for the foe, left her 
first-floor blinds and windows wide open—how revolvers were loaded, stoves and 
other slight missiles accumulated at the entry windows, and communication estab- 
lished with allies in the next entry, through two convenient coal-closets—how the 
pusillanimous foe shrunk abashed before such tremendous preparations, and did 
not show his head—how the sleep of the heroes was unbroken, save by the ex- 
plosion of two fire crackers—how, in short, our thirst for glory just escaped getting 
enough to satisfy it for a good while, and the foundations were laid for numberless 
yarns to be spun to all succeeding generations of our admiring successors—why 
should our unworthy pen vainly strive to treat of such lofty themes? We are not 
Horace, and Horace himself could not write an Epic, if we may trust his word for 
it. 

And now, Readers all, accept our heartiest good wishes, as we take leave of 
you, for your happiness and prosperity until we meet again. May all the bright 
dreams wherein for a long year past these coming six weeks have shone forth as 
the beautiful Promised Land, be more than realized. Thatevery cherished scheme 
of enjoyment may come to a perfect realization; that new friends may be made, 
and old friends found true and dear as ever; and that we may all return with memo- 
ries stored with scenes, the thought whereof shall brighten many a future hour— 
such are our wishes, as we take you by the hand, and bid youa cordial Good-bye ! 


To Undergraduates. 

In accordance with annual custom, the Board of Editors hereby offer for compe- 
tition the Yale Literary Prize, consisting of a gold medal, valued at twenty-five 
dollars. Each contestant must comply with the following conditions. He must be 
a member of the Academical Department, and a subscriber to the “ Lit.;” his essay 
must be a prose article, not exceeding ten pages of the Magazine; it must be 
signed by an assumed name, and accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the 
writer’s real name; and must be sent to the undersigned on or before Saturday, 
Oct. 17th. 


The Committe of Award will consist of two resident graduates and the Chair- 
man of the Board, who will carefully avoid anything calculated to throw the least 
light on the name of a single competitor, until the prize has been awarded. 

A. D. MILLER, 
Chairman Board of Editors. 
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ELIN 


PRINTING OFFICE AND BOOK-BINDERY, 


State Street. 


TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, 


Proprietors, 
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F. BR. BLISS, 
VALILOA 
307 CHAPEL STREET, 


Keeps constantly on hand a complete stock of the CHOICEST GOODS 


TAILORING AND 
Li 


P. S.—A discount of 5 per cent. will be made on all Cash Bills. 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


We invite the attention of Gentlemen connected with College to our stock of fine 
goods, assuring them that they will find on our shelves, the 


Latest and most Fashionable Styles, 


made in the best and most substantial manner, from the Choicest material. 
(a¥~ We also make to order, at short notice. 


AUGUR & GOODYEAR, 


No. 7 Exchange Place. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE! 


THOMAS H. PEASE, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 


And Agent for all Reviews, Magazines, and Daily and Weekly Newspapers. 
Portraits of the Faculty— 
Fine Steel Engravings— 


AS FOLLOWS: 
President Woolsey; Professors Goodrich, Olmsted, Noah Porter, Larned, Dana, 
Thacher, Silliman, Jr., Hadley, Whitney. 


Also a Fine View of Yale College. Price 50 cents. Prof. Fisher’s Historical 
Discourse, and the Songs of Yale. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


Che Students of Pale College. 


The Twenty-E:euta Voiume of this Magazine commenced with 
October, 1862. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


In the Memorasitia YAuEnsia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
- historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 34 South Middle. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained by applying to 
the Editors. 


*,* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
-the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the “ Errors oF THE 
Lirerary Magazine,” New Haven; Conn 
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